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from darkness. Though he be committed, judg- 
ment is not given him, nor have his accusers 
been face to face, to affirm before him what they 
have informed against him; nor was he heard 


as to the particulars of their accusation, nor doth. 


it appear that any word they charge against him 
ig within the act.” 

This remonstrance was unavailing; the judges 
refused to try or liberate the prisoner, leaving 
him to be dealt with by the magistrates, who 
ordered the jailer to put him down among the 
felons, which he did accordingly. In this noi- 
some prison he was compelled to associate with 
the most depraved characters of both sexes, but 
such was the influence of his pure spirit and 
Christian demeanor, that even these neglected 
and hardened criminals evinced their love and 
respect for him, and some of them, being con- 
vinced of sin, embraced the offers of redeeming 
love. 

The under-jailer was exceedingly abusive, and 
sometimes beat with a great cudgel both George 
Fox and the Friends who came tosee him. He 
says in his journal, ‘‘ While he struck me I was 
moved to sing in the Lord’s power, which made 
him rage the more. Then he fetched a fiddler and 
set him to play, thinking to vex me; but while 
he played I was moved in the everlasting power 
of the Lord God to sing, and my voice drowned 
the noise of the fiddle, struck and confounded 
them, and made them give over fiddling, and go 
their way.” 

At length Anthony Pearson prevailed on the 
governor of the castle to go with him and inspect 
the prison. They found it so exceedingly filthy 
that “they cried shame upon the magistrates for 
suffering the jailer to dosuch things.” Calling 
the jailers before them they made them give 
surety for theirtgood behaviour; and the under- 
jailer who had been so cruel they cast into the 
the dungeon among the felons. 

In the Spring of the year 1653, Oliver Crom- 
well, having found the Long Parliament inimi- 
cal to his ambitious designs, dissolved it by 
military force, and a few months afterwards he 
summoned a legislative body consisting of a 
hundred and thirty-nine of his cwn partisans, 
nominated by himself and his council of officers. 
This assembly was popularly known by the ap- 
pellation of Barebones’ Parliament, on account 
its members, a leather-seller of London, 

ne was Praise God Barebones. 
' rliament, on hearing a report that a 
young man, imprisoned at Carlisle, was to die 
for religion, caused a letter to be writen to the 
sheriff and magist concerning him. It was 
probably this gt caused the justices to 
liberate George Fox, for they must have been 
conscious that his detention was illegal. 

His imprisonment, which continued seven 
months, had the usual effect. of promoting the 
cause it was integded to obstruct. Among the 
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proselytes he then made were James Parnel and 
John Stubbs, both of whom became valuable 
ministers in the Society of Friends. 

James Parnel was born at Retford in Notting. 
hamshire, and enjoyed the advantage of a good 
education. From his own account of his relj. 
gious experience, it appears that, in his early 
youth, he came under condemnation for sin, but 
was not then aware of the heavenly nature of 
that pure light which in secret reproved him, 
Being brought into a serious consideration of his 
sinful condition, he resolved to amend, and sin 
no more; but this resolution being made in jis 
own will, without a reliance upon divine aid, did 
not stand. the hour of temptation, and he was 
again, through unwatchfulness and disobedience, 
brought under suffering. The judgments of the 
Lord being experienced, he was led to sincere 
repentance, and through divine grace an effect- 
ual change was wrought in his heart, by which 
he became a vessel of honor, sanctified for the 
Master’s use. In this condition, being no long. 
er able to conform to the vain customs and form- 
al worship prevailing around him, he becamea 
subject of wonder and offence to his acquaintance, 
and even his relatives became his enemies. For 
his testimony to the truth, he encountered oblo- 
quy and reproach, but even at the early age of 
fifteen years, through divine aid, he was strength. 
ened to bear the cross, and despise the shame. 

A few miles distant from the town where he 
lived, he met with a people “whom the Lord 
was gathering out of the dark world to sit down 
together to wait upon his name,” and with them 
he felt unity of spirit; but they soon found 
themselves the objects of reproach and _persecu- 
tion. Afterwards, he felt himself called to visit 
some Friends in the north of England, with 
whom he says “he had union in spirit before he 
saw their faces.” It is probable that, during 
this visit in the year 1653, he met with George 
Fox, then in prison at Carlisle, who says in his 
journal: “James Parnel, a little lad abont six- 
teen years of age, came to see me, and was con- 
vinced.” From this visit James returned to his 
home, and pursued his temporal vocation. In 
his eighteenth year he was impelled, by a sense 
of religious duty, to visit Cambridge, not know- 
ing the service that might be required of him, 
but fully aware of the danger that awaited him, 
for he had heard before of the cruelty exercised 
upon two of his friends. 

When he arrived there, he found a Friend in 
prison for bearing a testimony against the wick- 
edness which prevailed in that seat of learning 
and licentiousness. When James Parnel had 
remained in Cambridge fourteen days, he was 
committed to prison by the Mayor for publishing 
two papers against the corruption of the magis- 
trates and of the priests. He was kept in prison 
during two sessions, and then he was tried on a 
charge of publishing scandalous and seditious 
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papers; but being acquitted by a jury, the mag- 
jstrates again sent him to prison for three days, 
and then banished him from the city. ; 

It was not long until he again came to the 
city, where he preached the gospel freely, as also 
jn the counties adjacent, during the space of 
six months, and many embraced the principles 
he taught, for his ministry was accompanied by 
that unction and power which the spirit of Christ 
confers upon his dedicated servants. 

John Stubbs was asoldier in Cromwell’s army, 
and being in garrison at Carlisle while George 
Fox was imprisoned there in the year 1653, be- 
came acquainted with him, and through his min- 
istry was convinced of the doctrines held by 
Friends. He had received a liberal education, 
and was skilled not only in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, but in the Oriental languages. 

In the year 1654, when Oliver Cromwell took 
the government into his own hands, and required 
of the soldiers an oath of fidelity, John Stubbs, 
not being willing to take it, retired from the 
army. Ashe continued to follow the leadings of 
Divine Truth, he grew in religious experience, 
and having received a gift in the gospel minis- 
try, he became instrumental in the conversion of 
many. 

Among those who, about this time, embraced 
the principles of Friends, George Whitehead 
claims particular notice, on account ef the con- 
eg place he long occupied in the Society. 

e was born about the year 1636, in the parish 
of Orton, and county of Westmoreland, of repu- 
able parents, who gave him a good education. 
From his own narrative, it appears that in his 
_ he attended divine worship among the 

resbyterians; but when about fourteen years of 
age he became dissatisfied, under an impression 
that in religious experience and practice they 
did not come up to their professions, and he was 
induced to seek among others a more refined, 
spiritual religion. 

After a short time he heard of the “ people 
called Quakers, who trembled at the word of 
God,” and observing how they were reviled and 
reproached by loose and wicked people, he felt 
his heart drawn toward them before he had been 
at any of their meetings, or heard any of their 
ministers. At that time, good desires were 
raised in his mind by the secret touches of divine 
grace; but he was often led away through levity 
of disposition and a fondness for music and 
mirth. After these deviations, the Lord was 
graciously pleased to follow him with judgment 
and reproof, exciting renewed desires for holi- 
ness; but he knew not then that it was the 
light of Christ which shone in his heart to man- 
ifest the sins of his youth. 

As in the beginning, darkness was upon the 
face of the deep, and the Spirit of God moved 
upon the waters, saying, “Let there be light, 
and there was light,” so in that great work of 
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divine power by which man is created anew in 
Christ Jesus, the Spirit of God moves upon his 
heart, and the light of heavenly truth shines 
there, to manifest the formless void, and by suc- 
cessive steps of creative power, to bring it into 
order and beauty. 

The first meeting of Friends which George 
Whitehead attended, was at Sunny-Bank near 
Grayrig chapel, in Westmoreland. After a short 
time of silence,a Friend named Thomas Arey 
epoke of the spiritual deliverances, travels, and 
progress of the Lord’s people, alluding to Israel’s 
deliverance out of Egypt from under Pharaoh 
and his task-masters. All this was understood 
by George ‘Whitehead as spiritualized by the 
speaker,, but that which most struck his atten- 
tion was the appearance of “a great power of 
the Lord in the meeting, breaking the hearts of 
some into great sorrow, weeping, and contrition, 
which he believed was a godly sorrow for sin, in 
order to unfeigned repentance. He particularly 
noticed a young woman, who, on leaving the 
meeting, sat down upon the ground, with her 
face towards the earth, as though she regarded 
no one present, and moaning bitterly, she cried 
out, “‘ Lord, make meclean! O Lord! make me 
clean!” This evidence of deep emotion had 
more effect upon his feelings than all the minis- 
try he had ever heard, and was to him a certain 
evidence that her contrition, as well as the trem- 
bling and sorrow he beheld in others, arose from 
a real work of divine power. 

(To be continued.) 





Men have different spheres. It is for some 
to evolve great moral truths, as the heavens 
evolve stars to guide the sailor on the sea and 
the traveller on the desert; and it is for some 
like the sailor and the traveller, simply to be 
guided. 





EXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR OF 
ELIZABETH T. KING. 
(Continued from page 517.) 

From her journal :— 

5 mo. 15th, 1855. I want to erave a bless- 
ing on my study of the Bible, that my eyes may 
be opened that I may behold wondrous things, 
out of the law of God, for I am deeply sensible 
that unless [ am shown the true meaning by the 
Spirit which gave it forth, I can not perceive it. 

8 mo. 30th., Our longing for holiness is sume- 
times a selfish, indolent weariness of the con- 
flict. If our wills were entirely subdued, we 


should be satisfied to remain in the furnace as 
long as our good Master sees fit, and endure the 
fight of tempations, which sometimes seems s0 
terrible. Ah, we want faith, faith that our tender 
and omnipotent Father is able and willing at all 
times to help us. 
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To her husband :— 

New York. 9 mo., 1855. 

I had a very delighful visit at Burlington. 
On First day we attended meeting, and after- 
ward went to see Stepben Grellet, who was just 
able to come down stairs. He is extremely fee- 


ble, can not speak above a whisper, but in a most | 


heavenly state of mind. I asked him how he | 
felt. “Very feeble,” he said, “but my good | 
Master takes care of me; I can trust Him; He 
doeth all things well.”’ After a while, we fell 
into silence, and, although his voice was so very 
weak, he addressed us at some length, encourag- 
ing us to trust in the good Shepherd, who not 
only took care of the sheep, but the lambs—- who 
taketh them in His arms, and carrieth in His 
bosom, and gently leads those who are under 
burdens and exercises, and when they have been 
wounded in their wanderings over the barren 
mountains and desolate places, He makes them 
to lie down by the still waters, and in the green 
pastures,and restores their souls. This testimony to 
the goodnessand mercy of our compassionate Lord, 
from the aged saint who had had so long experi- 
ence of them, was very impressive. Altogether 
it was a visit which I think I shall never forget, 
and which I shall probably never -repeat, he 
seemed so very feeble. I was received every- 
where with the greatest kindness, which always 
surprises me, but it shows how Christian love 
and charity cover a multitude of sins. 


To one of her sisters :— 


BALTIMORE, 9 mo., 1855. 

I don’t know what is to become of us as a So- 
ciety ; it seems as if every thing which can be 
shaken is to be removed; but it is an abiding 
comfort that all this—though it may, and indeed | 
must, cause suffering—need not hinder the indi- 
vidual work ; that the little ones, and the weak 
ones are just as much cared for as ever by the 
great Shepherd, who still gathers the lambs in 
His arms, and carries them in His bosom. The 
power of the Almighty Father is still over all, 
and under the shadow of His wings we may 
make our refuge until these calamities be over- 
past ; and the great comfort is, that it is because 
of our weakness and poverty, our utter helpless- 
ness, that we may come; not for our rightcous- 
ness, but for His great mercies, that we have 
the claim. 

BaLTimoRE, 11 mo. 20th, 1855. 


I feel quite well now, only it seems tome I 
am experiencing something of what a friend says; 
«‘ That the vessels, after having been used, re- 
quire purifying,” which is not an operation 
pleasing to the love of ease and comfort natural 
to us. 

I am feeling very sericusly this morning that 
while we haveseen the disadvantage of formality 
and narrowness of spirit, which refuses to be in- 
troduced into that liberty which is the privilege 


of the reconciled children of our tender Father; 
it is very needful to keep watch that the enem 

does not lead us quite as far from the right path, 
though in a contrary direction, into self-indulg. 
ence, and a liberty which is not of the Truth, 
‘No man that warreth, entangleth himself with 
the affairs of this life, that he may please Him 
who hath chosen him to be a soldier,” and yet a 
proper attention to our outward concerns is ne. 
cessary, that we may not give occasion to the ad. 
versary to speak reproachfully. 

To a sister :-— 

BattrmoreE, 12 mo. 22d, 1855. 

My duties are very much contracted ; there is 
not much perplexity about them, but we well 
know that our work is what our Father gives us 
to do, not what we in our own wisdom may think 
needs attention. 

I have been led to consider the beauty of love 
and the necessity of it, and the folly and wick. 
edness—-though it may be unconsciously so—of 
going about finding fault with people, though we 
may cloak it under the appearance of a zeal for 
the truth and an abhorrence of sin. As if the 
government were upon our showlders! I don’t 
mean that we are not to feel grieved when things 
go wrong—sin must trouble us if we view it right- 
ly—but our grief should be without bitterness 
against the sinner. | 

The time was now approaching in which He 
who had called and fitted her for His service, 
was pleased to say, “It is enough,” and take 
her to Himself. During this winter her health 
gradually failed, and although those to whom she 
was so dear fondly hoped that one so well quali- 
fied for usefulness in the militant church would 
not be removed, her own impressicn was, that 
her days would be few. 

This feeling, far from causing sorrow, seemed 
only to increase her desire to be in readiness to 
resign her stewardship, whenever the summons 
should come. She had, for more than a year 
past, been a member of the Ladies’ Committee of 
the House of Refuge, and much interested in 
this object, and earnest in her endeavors to bene- 
fit the inmates. 

She was exceedingly desirous of paying anothor 
—and, as it proved, a final—visit to this institu- 
tion, but her health seemed unequal to the ef- 
fort. A little increase of strength was however 
given, and this act of duty was performed.* 


* The following extract from the Report of the 
Managers of that Institution, will show how her.la- 
bors were appreciated :— x 

“ Our committee can not close this report without 
adverting to the sad bereavement we have met with 
in the death of Mrs. Elizabeth Taber King. She was 
one of the first selected by your Board, and in losing 
her, the House of Refuge*met with no common loss. 
But God, in His wisdom, saw best to call her to a bet- 
ter sphere. She was taken from us, but we trust that 
the remembrance of her holy life, her usefulness, and 
the lovely graces of her Christian character, will re- 
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During this winter she experienced severe 
bodily suffering at times, and deep mental con- 
ficts were also permitted, but He whom she had 
chosen in her youth, and to whom her health and 
strength had been devoted, did not forsake her. 
Remembering that we are but dust, He conde- 
sceaded to her weakness, and in seasons of depres- 
sion Hisarms bore her above the waves, that 
they might not overwhelm. 


Battimort, 2 mo. 6th, 1856. 


I hope, my dear , thou wilt not feel sorry, 
if thou art surprised, at receiving a little messen- 
get from me, for I have been thinking of thee 
more particularly of late, with much tender and 
and affectionate interest, and very earnest desires 
that thou mayest be strengthened to do the 
whole will of our heavenly Father, experiencing 
as the result of it, a portion of that peace which 
flows from this perfect acquiescence, and which 
is truly “not as the world giveth.” Iso often 
think of the remark of a Friend, that ‘Our Mas- 
ter gives large wages for very poor service.” 
Where all is offered up, it is so graciously ac- 
cepted, even if, #u our poverty, we can only bring 
“a pair of turtle-doves or two young pigeons.” 
Do not think, my dear friend, that I speak, feel- 
ing as if I am any thing, or know any thing of 
myself. I am the veriest child—poor, weak and 
ignorant, inexpressibly so—but [ can not refrain 
from bearing testimony to the power of that 
grace which, as it is submitted to, will cleanse, 
and teach, and strengthen, until “old things are 
done away, and all things become new and all 
things of God.” 

Ihave been very feeble since thou wast here, 
and, until last First day, have not been able to at- 
tend meeting since we were there together. But 
I have had a good deal of quiet enjoyment, in 
spite of the physical suffering; and have most- 
ly been enabled to fix my eyes so entirely upon 
my numberless blessings as to lose sight of every 
thing else. ‘Oh, that men would praise the 
Lord for His goodness, and for His wonderful 
works to the children of men.” * * * ” 

I do not feel, my dear friend, that I can ex- 
press as I wish all that I feel with regard to thee 
—but I do earnestly crave for us both an entire 
and unreserved dedication of our ail to the will 
and service of our blessed Master, that we may 
be favored to keep very close to Him, and follow 
Him whithersoever He leadeth. I believe I have 
been brought into sympathy with what may have 
been at times the struggles and sorruws of thy 
spirit, and much desire that we may be favored 





main with us as a guiding light, still shedding its 
sweet influences around us on earth, while it lifts our 
thoughts heavenward, to that happy refuge home, 
provided by God for those who love Him, where there 


peop nor sorrow, no more pain, nor sickness, nor 
eath.” 
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to yield that unreserved obedience which ‘will 
alone bring us peace. 
In much tender affection I am thy friend. 
(To be continued.) 


If a man is rich and powerful, he comes under 
that law of God by which the higher branches must 
take the burning of the sun, and shade those that 
are lower; by which the tall trees must protect 
the weak plants beneath them. 


‘THE BLESSING OF THE LORD MAKETH RICH.” 


There are, riches that consist not in houses 
and lands, gold and silver, but in a condition of 
mind and heart ; riches that all can acquire, and 
which nothing can take away ; riches that death 
cannot unloose from the detaining grasp. 

One cannot fail sometimes to inquire if the 
hurrying crowds around the marts of business 
have other thoughts than those which. relate 
solely to worldly prosperity; if there come oc- 
casionally questionings whether there is not 
something else in God’s economy worthy of 
serious consideration. Thata man toil faithfully 
in his vocation is a part of Christian duty, since 
he can do nothing well without; for the time 
being bending thereto all his energies; but is 
there not something to be satisfied save bodily 
wants and the means of bodily enjoyment ? 

How rare it is to see upon the human face an 
expression of content; of peace that has welled 
up from the deep places of the spirit and bedewed 
eye, lip, brow, with its holy baptism! Every- 
where one marks the lines of care, of discontent, 
of over-anxiety, and reads traces of a mind which 
has found, after all its searchings, no real trea- 
sures; and why is this? 

Because man keeps no place within free from 
contact with the world, no holy of holies wherein 
an enshrined Deity resides, sanctifying and en- 
nobling, where that blessing of God that maketh 
rich is never implored and welcomed ; he does 
not stop to inquire if the gold be covets is all 
that is necessary for his well-being, if to rest in 
that as an end will not bring disappointment and 
loss. 

Now, it is impossible for a human being to be 
happy who neglects the cultivation of a part of 
his faculties ; as well might he expect health, if 
he doom a part of his avimal functions to inertia. 
Health consists in the equal balance of the sys- 
tem, and the neglected organ sooner or later has 
its revenge; aud so with that wonderful mechanism, 
the human mind, the unused portion becomes an 
avenging minister. It can be crowded out of 
sight, over-laid, but not annihilated. 

The secret discontent that consumes the half of 
mankind is the striving of conscience pleading in 
God’s name for wronged human nature. This 
great treasure-house, the world, with its beauty 
and mystery, invites man everywhere to study 
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and reflection. In it is garnered up more know- 
ledge than has yet been revealed, awaiting patient 
search to yield itsélf in abundant streams. The 
sky, the air, the water, teem with instruction, 
and there is no man so chained to life’s task- 
work but can sometimes turn from it to refresh 
himself at these pure fountains. 

He can sometimes, too, pause and think, where 
does all this labor tend? My brother, who yes- 
terday fought by my side in the battle of life, 
has left his implements, his gains ; and his late 
lithe form rests with the silent sleepers in the 
city of the dead. He lives yet, that of him 
which could not die, but what carried he away ? 
There is the wealth for which he struggled, 
God’s angel refused that ; and if he took not the 
riches 6f God’s blessing with him, what language 
can describe his poverty ? 

Let us strive with all due diligence for the at- 
tainment of whatever goal we have marked as 
ours,—wealth, fame, power ; but never lose sight 
of the fact that there are other riches which 
come through God’s blessing, and which will 
comfort us in sorrow, strengthen us in tempta- 
tion, disrobe death of its terrors, and cling to 
us when we are called to cross the threshold of 
eternity. 

These riches are purity, strength, gentleness ; 
they cannot abide with jealousy, suspicion, envy, 
or with vice in any of its hideous forms, and no 
gold can buy them. 

He who is wise will never surrender himself 
to the mammon of this world, because he will 
realise that he is of more value than all perish- 
able things combined, and that he must not 
starve his faith, his hope, his charity. 

As we get farther from the dazzling light of 
childhood, how insignificant does all else seem 
beside a noble character. Without this, all is 
hollow decay within, like the fabled fruit of the 
Dead Sea. Money, accomplishments, a showy 
exterior, what are they but a lie, a cheat, while 
there is a crippled soul within? 

How noble, how much to be revered are they, 
who keep a loving and a trusting heart, an unsul- 
lied purity, amid the conflict of temptations ; 
and O, how dark their doom who weakly throw 
away the respect, the love of their fellows, and 
basely betray themselves to the polluting contact 
with sin ! 

God grant that, by determined will and patient 
endeavor, we may receive the ‘riches of His 
blessing, so that life may be useful and happy, 
and lifz in heaven be awarded us when in His 
good time He may take our labor from our hands, 
and welcome us to the rest for which we some- 
times yearn so imploringly.—V. £. Farmer. 


If we strive to do the Lord’s work with our 
own tools, he will reject our doings, and be they 
ever so hidden, make them manifest to our con- 
fusion. 


WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH. 
(Continued from page 524.) 

Observe next that a great superiority of science 
over language as a means of discipline, is, that 
it cultivates the judgment. As, in a lecture on 
mental education delivered at the Royal Institu. 
tion, Professor Faraday well remarks, the most 
common intellectual fault is deficiency of judg. 
ment. He contends that “society, speaking 
generally, is not only ignorant as respects educa. 
tion of the judgment, but is also ignorant of its 
ignorance.” And the cause to which he ascribes 
this state is want of scientific culture. The 
truth of this conclusion is obvious. Correct 
judgment with regard to all surrounding things, 
events, and consequences, becomes possible only 
through knowledge of the way in which surround. 
ing phenomena depend on each other. No ex. 
tent of acquaintance with the meanings of words, 
can give the power of forming correct inferences 
respecting causes and effects. The constant habit 
of drawing conclusions from data, and then of 
verifying those conclusions by observation and 
experiment, can alone give the power of judging 
correctly. And that it necessitates this habit is 
one of the immense advantages of science. 

Not only, however, for intellectual discipline 
is science the best ; but also for moral discipline. 
The learning of languages tends, if anything, 
further to increase the already undue respect for 
authority. Such and such are the meanings of 
these words, says the teacher or the dictionary. 
So and so is the rule in this case, says the gram- 
mar. By the pupil these dicta are received as 
unquestionable. His constant attitude of mind 
is that of submission to dogmatic teaching. 
And a necessary result is a tendency to accept 
without inquiry whatever is established. Quite 
opposite is the attitude of mind generated by the 
cultivation of science. By science constant ap- 
peal is made to individual reason. Its truths 
are not accepted upon authority alone; but all 
are at liberty to test them—nay, in many cases, 
the pupil is required to think out his own con- 
clusions. Every step in a scientific investigation 
is submitted to his judgment. He is not asked 
to admit it without seeing it to be true. And 
the trust in his own powers thus produced, is 
further increased by the constancy with which 
Nature justifies his conclusions when they are 
correctly drawn. From all which there flows that 
independence which is a most valuable element in 
character. Nor is this the only moral benefit 
bequeathed by scientific culture. When carried 
on, asit should always be, as much as possible 
under the form of independent research, it exer- 
cises perseverance and sincerity. As says Pro- 
fessor Tyndall of inductive inquiry, “ it requires 
patient industry, and an humble and conscien- 
tious acceptance of what Nature reveals. The 
first condition of success is an honest receptivity 
and a willingness to abandon all preconceived 
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notions, however cherished, if they be found tojof worth in the things studied; and by impli- 
contradict the truth. Believe. me, a self-renun-jcation in their cause. It is not a mere lip- 
ciation which has something noble in it, and of] homage, but a homage expressed in actions—not 
which the world never hears, is often enacted in}a mere professed respect, but a respect proved 
the private experience of the true votary of|by the sacrifice of time, thought, and labor. 

science.” Nor is it thus only that true science is essen- 
Lastly we have to assert—and the assertion | tially religious. It is religious, too, inasmuch 
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dg. ff will, we doubt not, cause extreme surprise—that|as it generates a profound respect for, and an 
‘ing the discipline of science is superior to that ( in, those uniform laws which under- 


our ordinary education, because of the religious |lie all things. By accumulated experiences the 
culture that it gives. Of course we do not here |man of science, acquires a thorough belief iu 































i 
bes use the words scientific and religious in their|the unchanging relations of phenomena—in the 
The ordinary limited acceptations ; but in their widest |invariable connection of cause and consequence 
rect and highest acceptations. Doubtless, to the|—in the necessity of good or evil results. In- 
ngs, superstitions that pass under the name of reli-|stead of the rewards and punishments of tradi- 
yaly gion, science is antagonistic; but not to the es-| tional belief, which men vaguely hope they may 
nd. sential religion which these superstitions merely | gain, or escape, spite of their disobedience ; he 
ex. hide. Doubtless, too, in much of the science | finds that there are rewards and punishments in 
rds, that is current, there is a pervading spirit of|the ordained constitution of things, and that the 
ces irreligion; but not in that true science which | evil results of disobedience are inevitable. He 
abit has paseed beyond the superficial into the pro-|sees that the laws to which we must submit are 
of found. not only inexorable but beneficent. He sees 
and “True science and true religion,” says Pro-|that in virtue of these laws, the progress of 
ring fessor Hux!ey at the cluse of a recent course of|things is ever toward a greater perfection and a 
it is lectures, ‘are twin sisters, and the separation of| higher happiness. Hence he is led constantly 
either from the other is sure to prove the death|to insist on these laws, and is indignant when 
line of both. Science prospers exactly in proportion'men disregard them. And thus does he, by as- 
ine. as it is religious ; and religion flourishes in exact | serting the eternal principles of things, and the 
ng, proportion to the scientific depth and firmness of| necessity of conforming to them, prove himself 
for its basis. The great deeds of philosophers have | intrinsically religious. 
s of been less the fruit of their intellect than of the} To all which add the further religious aspect 
ry. directions of that intellect by an eminently reli-|of science, that it alone can give us true con- 
am- —§ gious tone of mind. Truth has yielded herself|ceptions of ourselves and our relation to the 
| as rather to their patience, their love, their slagho- | sapetenien of existence. At the same time that 
ind heartedness, and their self-denial, than to their} it shows us all which can be known, it shows us 
ng. logical acumen.” the limits beyond which we can know nothing. 
ept So far from science being irreligious, as many | Not by dogmatic assertion does it teach the im- 
rite J think, it is the neglect of science that is irreli-/ possibility of comprehending the ultimate cause 
the — gious—it is the refusal to study the surrounding | of things; but it leads us clearly to recognise this 
ap- creation that is irreligious. Take a humble impossibility by bringing us in every direction to 
ths —f simile. Suppose a writer were daily saluted with | boundaries we cannotcross. It realizes to us in 
all praises couched in superlative language. Sup-|a way which nothing else can, the littleness of 
ses, JM pose the wisdom, the grandeur, the beauty of human intelligence in the face of that which 
on- | his works, were the constant topics of the eulo-| transcends human intelligence. While toward 
ion JB gies addressed to him. Suppose those who un-|the traditions and authorities cf men its attitude 
ked [& ceasingly uttered these eulogies on his works! may be proud, before the impen-trable mystery 
nd § were content with looking at the outsides of of things, its attitude is humble—a true pride 
, is JB them; and had never opened them, much less'and a true humility. Only the sincere man of 
ich [§ tried to understand them. What value should science (and by this title we do not mean the 
are J} we put upon their praises? What should we’ mere calculator of distances, or analyser of com- 
hat think of their sincerity ? Yet, comparing small pounds, or labeller of species; but him who 
in things to great, such is the conduct of mankind through lower truths seeks higher, and eventu- 
efit J in general, in reference to the Universe and its ally the highest)—only the genuine man of sci- 
ied J} Cause. Nay,itisworse. Not only dothey pass ence, we say, can truly know how utterly be- 
ble | by without study, these things which they daily yond, not only human knowledge, but human 
er- § proclaim to beso wonderful ; but very frequently conception, is the Universal Power of which 
ro- [| they condemn as were triflers those who give Nature, and Life, and Thought are manifesta- 
res [| time to the observation of Nature—they actually tions. 
on- ff scorn those who show any active interest in these! We conclude, then, that for discipline, as well 
‘he marvels. We repeat, then, that not science, but as for guidance, science is of chiefest value. In 
ity § the neglect of science, is irreligious. Devotion all its effects, learning the meanings of things 






to science is a tacit worship—a tacit recognition is better than learning the meanings of words. 
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Whether for intellectual, moral, or religious 
training, the study of surrounding phenomena 


is immensely superior to the study of grammars 
and Jexicons. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 5, 1859. 


J ANNEY’S 








History oF THE SocieTy OF 

Frienps.—In a former number we announced 
that this work was in press, and last week we 
commenced the publication of one of the chapters, 
which has been kindly furnished, with the privi- 
lege of transferring itto our columus. Perhaps 
there is no religious body that possesses more 
abundant material for authentic history than the 
Society of Friends. We are informed by the 
author that in“the year 1708 a catalogue of 
Friends’ books was published by John Whiting, 
which contains the names of five hundred and 
twenty-eight writers, and gives the titles and 
dates of about two thousand eight hundred books 
and tracts. 

The author says in his preface, “‘ Some of these 
writings being of a controversial nature, their in- 
terest has in great measure passed away with the 
occasions that called them forth,and others among 
them being written in a style not attractive to 
modern readers, are seldom consulted now, ex- 
cept by historial inquirers. The matter contain- 
ed in these old neglected volumes is often very 
instructive. They may be compared to a col- 
lection of ancient coins possessing much intrinsic 
value, but not adapted to general circulation until 
they shall have passed through the mint and re- 
ceived the impress of modern coinage.” 

While the author has availed himself of these 
sources of information, and also of the labors of 
Sewell and Gough, he has been able to collect 
much that is valuable, whichis notcontained in 
their works, and to present it in a manner which 
we think will be attractive to every reader of eccle- 
siastical history, and more especially tu the mem- 
bers of our own religious Society. 





Diep, On the 18th of 10th month, at Pedricktown, 
N. J., Hannan Garwoop, at an advanced age. 


——, On the same day, at Mullica Hill, N. J., of 
putrid sore throat, Mary Murpny, aged 14 years, res- 
ident aud much beloved child in the family of Joshua 
ali Mary Engle. 

——, n the 21st of 10th month, Tuomas Ciarg, of 
Woodbury, N. J. 


or ea 
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Diep, On the 25th of 10th month, Mary Lirpixcory 
wife of Nathan Lippincott, a member of Woodstown 
Meeting, N. J. 


——, On the 28th of 10th month, Lypia Wary 
aged 53 years, a member of the same Meeting. 

——, On the 26th ult., after a lingering illness, 
Maria M., wife of Joseph D. Folwell, and daughter 
of Seth Matlack, in the 40th year of her age. 





AN INDIAN COMMONWEALTH. 


The St. Louis Republican of the 21st inst, 
publishes in full the message of Joun Ross, 
President of the Cherokee Nation, transmitted to 
“‘ the National Committee and Council, in Nation. 
al Council convened,” of that nation, on the 3d 
of October. The Republican states that the 
message is set up from the MS. of the Chief, 
written in a clear, round hand, and that his sig. 
nature is a beautiful piece of chirography. The 
message is one of the best-written public docu. 
ments we have ever read, and very few of the 
messages of the white Governors of the Union 
equal it in style or in the propriety aud wisdom 
of its suggestions. Mr. Ross advocates, in forci- 
ble and eloquent language, the adoption of meas. 
ures for the diffusion of education, morality, and 
temperate and industrious habits among the 
Cherokees. He addresses to his dusky legislators 
a warning which might with much propriety be 
addressed to many of the white legislators of the 
country, by telling them that “ As individuals 
you can do much, by example and precept, to 
inculcate harmony, sobriety, purity, and patriot- 
ism, in your respective neighborhoods and di¢ 
tricts. As legislators you can do more to advance 
the public good, by rising above personal consid- 
erations, enacting judicious laws, and providing 
the necessary means and the proper men to exe- 
cute them. I speak thus pointedly because [ 
think you will agree with me that the times de- 
mand it. 

Among the most serious evils felt in the Ter- 
ritory, to which he specially directs attention, ae 
the disasters caused by the inefficient manner in 
which the liquor laws are enforced, and he sug. 
gests that greater penalties should be imposed 
upon solicitors and sheriffs where they fail to en- 
force them. 

The Territory appears to be defective in pris- 
ons, and until the “ national jail,” which is now 
in contemplation, is constructed, he suggests that 
criminals should be condemned to hard labor oa 
some work of public utility. ‘The national debt 
of the Territory is about one hundred thousand 
dollars, for which he proposes to provide either 
by taxation, or by ceding what is termed the 
“ neutral land” tothe Government of the United 
States. Upon this land it appears that some 
American citizens have “ squatted,” cut down its 
timber, and removed its lead and coal deposits, 
of which Mr. Ross justly complains. He also 
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complains of the course of the United States 
marshals in entering the country at pleasure and 
making arrests of Cherokee citizens; and he re- 
commends the appointment of a delegation to 
roceed to Washington city, there to settle, by 
negotiation, all questions pending between the 
Cherokees and the United States Government. 
He refers to the report of the Superintendent of 
the Public Schools, from which it appears that a 
large number of children are in attendance upon 
them, and that they are almost entirely under the 
instruction of native teachers. He complains that 
much of the public land is monopolized by 
whites, who claim the rights of Cherokees by vir- 
tue of marriage with natives, and who are grad- 
ully obtaining possession of large portions of the 
Territory with a view to speculation. He also 
complains of the loss of time and property which 
results from the adjudication of disputes between 
Cherokees and citizens of the United States by 
United States agents, or judicial tribunals which 
reside at a great distance from the places at which 
dificulties occur. He suggests that “ the right 
to levy and collect taxes from traders and others, 
who reside in the country, and to hold them ac- 
countable for a violation of our civil rights, is so 
manifestly just in itself, that I am inclined to be- 
lieve it would not be denied by the Government.” 

The condition of the Cherokee nation is well 
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in its very opening, had, as we should perhaps 
say, been blighted. Engaged, in the bloom of 
youth, toa man of fine talents and pure morals, 
with the approval of friends and the fresh full 
love ofa first betrothal, she had, within a few 
weeks of her intended nuptials, been suddenly 
stricken down by a mysterious paralytic affection, 
from apparently perfect health, to be, life-long, a 
bed. ridden and suffering invalid. All power ia 
the lower extremities being annihilated, she lay, 
from about her twenty-fifth year, prostrate on her 
couch, never more to arise from it. Her nervous 
system was liable to sudden and singular spasmo- 
die attacks, upon the least unusual physical or 
mental stimulus ; and thusa condition of perfect 
quiet seemed almost essential to her very exist- 
ence. Shattered, however, as was its earthly 
environment, “ strong through the ruins rose the 
the mind” ; seemingly purer and more elevated 
for passing through a furnace of peculiar intensi- 
ty. In her isolation from the world, she was not 
called upon to endure that deeper isolution 
which must have fallen upon her, had he to whom 
her truth had been pledged broken his, and held 
himself henceforth free of the tie that bound 
}them toeach other. The partner of his home 
ishe could not be; the partner of his Aear‘, in all 
its joys and griefs, she still remained. He was 


| physician, his residence being in the city of 


calculated to elicit the sympathies of the people | C , about twenty miles from D ; and 
of the United States. They have made the only | in these days facilities of conveyance were few 
experiment, which possesses a remote chance of ,and slow. Yet once in two weeks his visits to 
success, of establishing and continuing a civil- | her were undeviatingly made, and their intervals 
ized republican form of Indian government. No | brightened by frequent and animated correspon- 
other numerous body of the original owners of! dence. His portrait hung ever at the foot of her 
this continent will be at all likely to resist the | bed, veiled by a little green curtain, to be drawn 
destructive influences of white associations upon | aside only in the hours most sacred to thought- 
the ill-fated aborigines. If their experiment fails | fulness and love—and toa few chosen friends some- 
it will evidently be through no want of intellec- | times unveiled. And when some amiable stran- 
tual endowments on the part of their chief; and | ger, whose nature seemed sufficiently in affinity 
for the sake of humanity, and the credit of our | with her own to draw forth her confidence, en- 


Government, it is to be hoped that it will pur- 
sue throughout, towards those unfortunate red 
men, a wise and liberal policy, and spare no pains 
to render the perpetuation of their race as feasi- 
ble as possible-— The Philada. Press. 


From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 
A LEAF FROM_THE BOOK OF REAL LIFE. 


I have by me much of my mother’s early corres- 
pondence ; many letters addressed to her when 
quite a girl; letters filled not with common-place 
trifling, but with thoughts and things worth pre- 
serving. Among these are some written by a 
lady, of whose peculiarly interesting history I 
have often heard my beloved parent speak, and 
Which I shall relate as given me by her. 

The ancient town of D. , one of the Cin- 
que Ports of England, celebrated for its old cas- 
tle and for towering cliffs, is in the south-eastern 
part of the island. Here lived one whose life, 


tered Miss R ’s room, she would gently 
say, ‘‘ Have you ever seen my C ?”” and 
then the little picture was for a few moments un- 
veiled. 

The cultivated, the excellent, came around 
her ; strangers were attracted to her room by 
the beautiful spirituality and gentle, submissive 
piety of its inhabitant. Gifts were continually 
brought her, of such character as her pure and 
refined taste most delighted in. The earliest 
spring blossoms filled her flower vases ; the choi- 
cest seaweeds from her native beach replenished 
her little basket; delicate materials for the vari- 
ous little works of art in which she delighted and 
excelled were sent to her; new volumes of elegant 
literature were ever lying on her table. When 
not engaged with her beloved books, her. busy 
fingers were employed either in tracing, in letters 
to her friends, her own happy thoughts, or in keep- 
ing in exquisite order her own wardrobe and that 
of other members of her family, or in executing 
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some little decorative work of fancy, as an offer- 
ing to a friend. 

At this period, my mother, then a girl of 
eighteen, on a visit to D , was introduced 
to Miss K ’3 room, and, having herself a 
mind capable of appreciating the beautiful and 
good, was soon won toward her, as was Miss. 
, in return, toward mymother. And on 
the return of the latter to her own home began 
that correspondence of which I have spoken, in 
which both my mother and my mother’s mother 
bore a part. 

Not long after, a lady, who had wealth and 
benevolence, became earnestly interested in the 
subject of my little story. She saw that the 
ceaseless bustle of D , ® garrisoned town, 
constantly the seat of military parades and mar- 
tial music, was painfully distressing to the 
nervous system of the interesting sufferer, whose 
father, being established in « prosperous business 
there, was not able to leave it for another vicini- 
ty. This lady, Mrs. B , proposed to build 
and furnish, a few miles out of town, such a resi- 
dence as should ensure complete seclusion from 
every external excitement. Physicians pro- 
nounced the experiment a hazardous one; but 
added, if the fatigue of a removal could be sus- 
tained by the patient, such a change would se- 
cure to her thereafter a probable melioration of 
the more painful paroxysms of her disease. The 
offer was made, and accepted; the cottage was 
built, and fitted up with every little refinement 
that a delicately cultivated taste could suggest. 
Hither Miss R was carried, accompanied 
by one favorite sister, youngerthan herself, who 
had long made her her own especial charge ; and 
though for a season her frail tabernacle was sha- 
ken almost to its foundation by the requisite 
effort, yet under the tender care of affection, she 
soon regained her ordinary condition. The noble 
friend settled on her an income adequate to her 
support, and presented to her the cottage as her 
own. Thereshe passed her remaining years, liv- 
ing in this spot from middle life till seventy- 
eight years of age. And he, whose tenderly un- 
selfish attachment deepened, not weakened, in 
proportion as it became to her hersweetest earthly 
dependence, loved on, and loved forever. For 
more than forty years their beautiful intercourse 
was prolonged on earth, till, at the age of three 
score and ten, he preceded his beloved to the 
spiritland. Some years after his death, thus 
wrote to me an aunt of mine across the broad 
Atlantic ; 

“‘T have entered the fairy cottage ; it is fitted 
up in exquisite taste, expressly for dear A 

’s habitation, and is exactly one of those 
sweet romantic cottages which one reads of, but 
seldom sees. Jessamine and roses cover the 
from, and other sweets abound ;all was well 
adapted to suit her pure and elegant taste, and 
the interior equally so. When she converses, 
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still blest with all her faculties clear and strong 
as ever, her countenance has all the expression of 
youth, after having kept her bed between fifty 
and sixty years. So it is the soul illuminates 











the face !” From al 

There are those on the other side of the wide «T can 
ocean whose eyes, chanced they to light on this puch you 
little narrative, would perhaps moisten as they Mf gferings 
recognized the life picture thus simply and slight. Jf ind good 
ly sketched, and which has been given as an in.  jyman pl 
troduction to a few extracts from the many beau. J has pante 
tiful letters lying in my drawer, that appeared JJ snd the | 
to me worthy of meeting other eyes than mine, jhe temt 





Her epistles contain frequent and discriminating 
allusions to the literature of the day ; but I have 
preferred selecting passages which most particu- 
larly shadow forth some of the beautiful traits of 
her own affectionate, refined and devotional na- 
ture. 
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From a letter to my mother (then Miss W—). 
‘“‘Tt is only when my friends are ill that] 
feel the misfortune of wanting health. When 
they are well, my animated delight and grati- 
tude to Providence give me the most pure grati- 
fication ; and I have sometimes thought that to 
be in health myself, and see them so, were hap- 
piness too perfect for this probationany state. 
The infinite wisdom and merey of Providence 
are conspicuous in His gracious support of me, 
and surely, my love, I must be the most senseless 
and ungrateful of beings were I to be a murmur. 
er, when the loss of one blessing is so amply com- 
pensated by the possession of many others. All 
the endearing comforts of the social and friendly 
affections are mine in theirhighest degree. Oh, 
yes ! and though my feeble person is confined to 
one little space, my active mind is free, looks out 
and tastes happiness unbounded by space, and 
over which neither time nor death can have 
power. Itis only for their present happiness 
that I view with such exqusite delight the er- 
cellencies of my friends; my mind builds on the 
blissful hope of renewing with them in a future 
state the most durable, perfect and pure attach. 
ment; where, with enlarged minds and perfect 
ed hearts, sorrow and pain can never come.” 


To the same. 


My darling E and myself are making 
a collection of marine plants, from which we 















































































































find much amusement. Our shores and rocks § I pi 
produce great variety, and some of them are § will si 
beautifully minute in their fibres, others of 1 § to me 
charming color. They require much time, care § in wh 
and patience to preserve to advantage, but, when § friend 
completed, give ample recompense in the enter- & was th 
tainments they present to a curious observer. | § B— 
am myself fond to enthusiasm of the wonders of f R— 
nature ; and, were my ability equal to my wish, f ness 1 
ind could I indulge such a wish without breach § circle 
of any important duty, would have a charming Th 
collection not only of marine plants, but also of § best 
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the fields and gardens. Beholding the wonders 
ofnature, we are led to comtemplate the attri- 
butes of God.” 


From a letter to my grandmother, Mrs. W- . 





«JT cannot tell you, my beloved friend, how 
poch your kind congratulations on my abated 
sfferings gratified me. To possess the esteem 
snd good wishes of the worthy is the first of 
human pleasures—a pleasure for which my heart 
has panted ever since it felt the power of reason 
and the love of virtue. To those who know not 
the temper of my mind, it might seem very 
strange that I should confess a grateful pleasure 
in the continuance of life, conscious as I am that 
itsprolongation must be marked by the increase 
of personal infirmity ; but to the being whose 
nind expands to the social affections, to the pure 
joys of religion, it will not seem surprising. Con- 
vinced of the wisdom and mercy of the Creator, 
how is it possible I should feel inclined to mur- 
mur at His decrees? That Power which created 
we what I am, shall He not best judge of the 
part am able to sustain? Painful though it! 


sem, [ feel assured of His protecting care and | 


tender mercy, and submit in humble confidence | 
to His disposal. It is true, when I think my- | 
self on the verge of the grave, I hail the hour | 
vith a’sentiment of joy which proves I am not in- | 
sensible to the misfortunes which have occurred | 
tome in this life ; but when, contrary to my ex- | 
pectation, I again find myself « sojourner in this 

scene of care, I cannot but hope there will arise | 
future bliss from present trial. _I strive to live | 
tothe use and comfort of those friends whose | 
tenderness makes up the dearest and most de- | 
lightful source of my happiness; and when I behold | 
the care-worn countenance of a dear and venera- | 
ble mother brighten into joy, as she blesses | 
God for my continuance with her—when I feel | 
the pressure of my darling sister’s lips, as she 
paints tome the joy of her innocent heart, so 
tenderly attached to me—and when, in the lan- 
guage dictated by the heart of the most constant 
and virtuous of friends, my C , I trace the 
gratitude and happiness he experiences, in my | 
returning life—what vunutterable emotion fills | 
my mind ! how grateful I feel for such blessings, | 
how ardently I long to deserve them, no power , 
of language can paint.” 





vill simply add that, a few years since, there came 
to me, from a relative in England, a newspaper, 
in which the death of her who had been the 
friend of my mother and of my mother’s mother 
was thus simply announced: *‘ Died, May 10, at 
Cottage, near B , Kent, Miss A 
R——, whose exemplary patience and cheerful- 
ness under suffering had endeared her to a large 
circle of friends, aged seventy-eight.” 
Thus, after a short parting, were she and her 
best loved friend eternally united in a world 
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I prolong no farther these little extracts; but | 
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which itself could hardly heighten the elevated 
purity and constancy of their earthly love. Her 
nurse and sister, her “ darling E »” followed 
her in a year ortwo. Those to whom her let- 
ters were addressed have all passed away; and 
the heart that dictated and the hearts that wel- 
comed them have now, doubtless, to use her own 
words, “renewed in a higher state, the most 
durable, perfect and pure attachment.” 


Salem, N. J., September, 1359. A. W. M. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Abstract of the last Annual Report of the Com- 
mittee of Management of the Library Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia. 


The Report chronicles the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the organization of the Institution, 
and expresses the belief, ‘‘ that the purpose for 
which the Library was established is being at- 
tained, and that its usefulness is steadily ad- 
vancing.” 

“ And yet, when we look upon the large num- 
ber of members of the Society of Friends resi- 
dent in this city, the choice selection of books 
our shelves contain, and the facility with which 
these can be obtained, we are sometimes ready 
to fear that the importance of the Institution is 
not sufficiently appreciated.” 

“The increase of the Library during the past 
year has been two hundred and forty-two volumes, 
comprising one hundred and twenty-seven works, 
of which nine volumes were donations, exclusive 
of ninety volumes purchased with a donation of 
cash made some months since, making the whole 
number of books now in the Library jive thou- 
sand one hundred and ninety-nine, classified as 
follows : 


Abridged and Juvenile . 787 
Scientific ; 635 
Religious . 1181 
Voyages and Travels . 574 
History and Biography 905 
Miscellaneous . ITNT 

Total 5799 


Catalogues of which, completed up to the pre- 
sent time, can be procured of the Librarian at 
the low price of twenty-five cents. 

“« Among the books introduced since last re- 
port, will be found an English copy of the AN- 
NUAL REGISTER, a scarce and valuable historical 
work, bound in a very superior manner, com- 
mencing with the year 1758, continuing down 
to 1836 inclusive, with a copious index and 
numbering etyhty-one volumes ; also an ancient 
manuscript copy of the Discipline of the Society 
‘of Friends, and the records of the Yearly Meet- 
|ing held in the year 1681, in Burlington, N. J., 
for the province of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey ; forming a large folio volume substan- 
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tially bound, kindly donated by Dr. John D. 
Moore, of Burlington, New Jersey. It has been 
decided to keep this work in the Library Room 
for reference, fearing it might receive damage 
from general circulation.” 

“The committee deem this a proper oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge the kindness of other in- 
dividuals who have borne our institution in like 
remembrance.” 

The circulation of the Library during the 
past twelve months has been nearly five thousand 
volumes, Viz. : 

2899 vols. on 1237 applications from Females 
1933 =“ «©6832 a “Males, 
The entire number of individuals using the | 
Library during that period has been 
253 Females 
176 Males 
making a total of 429 individuals. 
of which, sixty- ix are believed to be under the 
age of fifteen years, 

“ The Librarian reports but one book out over | 
time, at present, and that nine have been 
lost since last annual report, and that the deport- 
ment of visitors is generally entirely satisfac- 
tory.” 

The Treasurer’s account settled to the 12 inst., 
shows the receipts to have amounted to $428 56 | 
Expenditures during the same period 404 30 








Leaving a balance on hand of $21 26 | 

The Library is now open as heretofore, on 
Fourth and Seventh-day evenings, for the ac- 
commodation of Friends generally, and on 
Seventh-day afternoons for the caclusive accom- 
modation of females. 

“* Lest the terms of membership of the Asso- 
ciation may not be understood by some, it may 
be well to remark, that any member of the So- 
ciety of Friends contributing annually to its 
funds thereby becomes a member—the amount 
of such contribution being entirely optional with 
the donor. It does not, however, require a sub- 
scription to entitle an individual to the use of 
the Library.” 

“Standard works, such as should be placed on 
our shelves, are frequently brought to the notice 
of the Committee, who are compelled to decline 
their purchase on account of their cost; and 
while they desire not to be too importunate, the 
lively interest they feel in this important concern 
prompts them to remind Friends, that the greater 
the amount of funds placed at their disposal, 
the better able will they be to extend its useful- 
Ness, by increasing the number of volumes for 
Circulation.” 

“A small annual contribution from Friends 
generally in this city, would speedily effect all 
that eguld be desired in this particular.” 

By direction of the Committee. 
Jacos M. Exuts, Clerk. 
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THE CRADLE SONG OF THE POOR. 
























Hush! I cannot bear to see thee Nor pass 
Stretch thy tiny hands in vain; Dear as to 
I have got no bread to give thee, He will ¢ 
Nothing, child, to ease thy pain. , what we 
When God sent thee first to bless me, ‘are blin 
Proud, and thankful too, was I; Thy treasu 
Now, my darling, I, thy mother, And De: 
Almost long to see thee die. 
Sleep, my darling, thou art weary ; 
God is good, but life is dreary. 
I have watched thy beauty fading, LETTER ] 
And thy strength sink day by day ; 
Soon, I know, will Want and Fever 
Take thy little life away. 1 
Famine makes thy father reckless, My de 
Hope has left both him and me; land. of 
We could suffer all, my baby, near whi 
Had we but a crust for thee. Jace of 
Sleep, my darling, thou art weary ; i 6. an 
God is good, but life is dreary. -™) 
[cannot 
Better thou shouldst perish early, ing for t 
Starve so soon, my darling one, c y 
Than live to want, to sin, to struggle (ilasgo 
Vainly still, as 1 have done. [ know, 
Better that thy angel spirit reports 
With my joy, my peace were flown, I left 
Than thy heart grow cold and careless, company 
Reckless, hopeless, like my own. H. of 
Sleep, my darling, thou art weary ; % 
God is good, but life is dreary. whose 1 
Iam wasted, dear, with hunger, =. ht 
And my brain is all opprest, brought 
I have scarcely strength to press thee, Burns— 
Wan and feeble, to my breast. perhaps 
Patience, baby, God will help us, way. 







Death will come to thee and me, 









































































He will take us to his heaven, = . 
Where no want or pain can be. (whic 
Sleep, my darling, thou art weary ; of the 1 
God is good, but life is dreary. long, ¢ 
Such the plaints that, late and early, standix 
Did we listen, we might hear, stopper 
Close beside us,—but the thunder place 0 
Of a city dulls our ear. drove * 
Every heart, like God’s bright angel, f 
Can bid one such sorrow cease ; or us 
God has glory when his children house. 
Bring his poor ones joy and peace ! womar 
Listen, nearer, while she sings entry ¢ 
Sounds the fluttering of wings! was & 
A. A. Proctor. the le! 
THE ANGEL OF DEATH. a 
| Why shouldst thou fear the beautiful angel, Death, in the 
Who waits thee at the portals of the skies, aren 
Ready to kiss away thy struggling breath, P h 
Ready with gentle hand to close thine eyes? by th 
; side ¢ 
How many a tranquil soul has passed away, b 
Fled gladly from fierce pain and pleasure dim, y an 
To the eternal splendor of the day ; hand 
And many a troubled heart still calls for him. Oppos 
Spirits too tender for the bustle here dress 
Have turned from life, its hopes, its fears, its charms; § and t 
And children shuddering at a world so drear, long 
Have smiling passed away into his arms. neat 
He whom thou fearest will, to ease its pain, was 
Lay his cold hand upon thy aching heart ; birth 
Will sooth the terrors of thy aching brain, W 











And bid the shadows of earth’s grief depart. 
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fle will give back what neither time, nor might, 
Nor passionate prayer, nor longing hope restore, 
(Dear as to long blind eyes, uncovered sight,) 
He will give back those who are gone before. 


0, what were life, if life were all? Thine eyes 

Are blinded by their tears, or thou wouldst see 
Thy treasures wait thee in the far off skies, 

And Death, thy friend, will give them all to thee. 


A. A. Proctor. 


EITER FROM SAMUEL J. MAY TO THE SYRA- 
CUSE STANDARD. 
Mauchline, Aug. 22d, 1859. 

My dear Friend: Here I am, not only in the 
snd. of Robert Burns, but in the very village 
pear which he lived, and which was the birth- 
place of a number of his poems. I am here 
alone, an utter stranger to all about me. And 
[cannot occupy myself, while waiting and rest- 
ing for the train that is to carry me back to 
Glasgow, so agreeably as in writing to you, who, 
Iknow, are ready to receive most graciously any 
reports I may find to make of my tour. 

[left Glasgow this morning at 7 o’clock, in 
company with my late fellow-travellers, Miss EK. 
H., of Concord, Mass., and Mr. and Miss J., 
whose last home in our country was near Syra- 
cuse. A ride, upon the railroad, of forty miles, 
brought us, in two hours, to Ayr—the land of 
Burns—whither, as to a sacred spot, hundreds, 


perhaps thousands, of pilgrims yearly wend their 
wa 


y- 

At the railroad station we took a carriage 
(which they hear call a machine) and drove out 
of the town a little more than two miles, toa 
long, one-storied, white-washed stone cottage, 


standing hard upon the road side. Our driver 
stopped his horse and announced the “Birth- 
place of Burns.” Another “ machine’’ just then 
drove with a party from the door, making room 
for us to enter the humble, but now illustrious, 
house. A kindly-looking, neatly-dressed old 
woman, and her cannie daughter, received us in an 
entry about four feet square, on cither side of which 
was a room fourteen feet square, the kitchen on 
the left hand, and the spence, or sitting-room, on 
the right. We were-ushered first into the for- 
mer, which we were assured was kept very much 
in the condition in which it was when Burns’ 
parents occupied it. A tall old clock stood close 
by the door at which we entered. The opposite 
side of the room was more than half engrossed 
by an old-fashioned stone fire-place. On theleft 
hand side gf the room was a small window, and, 
opposite, the right hand side was occupied by 
dressers and a cupboard. Between the cupboard 
and the clock was a curtained recess, seven feet 
long and four feet deep, completely filled by a 
neat bedstead and bed. That, we were told, 
was especially the spot where his mother gave 
birth to the immortal poet. 


We then went into the spence. It was a dark, 


dingy room—the walls, the tables, the chairs, 
literally covered with names inscribed or deeply 
graven by some of the thousands who wished it 
to be known that they had been attracted to the 
place by the fame of “ Scotia’s favorite bard.” 
Having furnished ourselves with pictures of the 
room in which Burns was born, and fac-similes of 
the original manuscript of his “ Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,’ we took our coach again and drove a 
mile further. Passing the “ Alloway Kirk,” a 
a few rods, we alighted on the opposite side of 
the road, at the gate of the enclosed mound upon 
which stands a monument to Burns. It isa cir- 
cular, temple-like stone building, about twenty- 
five feet in diameter and sixty feet high, with a 
dome-like top. Inside there is a room, perhaps 
fifteen feet in diameter. Opposite to the door 
stands a marble bust of the poet, which looked 
to me much more beautiful, intellectual, spirit- 
ual, than any picture of Burns I had ever be- 
fore seen. Inthe centre of the room, upon a 
pedestal, there is a glass case containing the 
; Bible, in two small open volumes, which he 
| gave to his Highland Mary. Upon the fly-leaf 
of one of them is fastened a lock of her hair, and 
upon that of the other a favorite text of Scrip- 
ture, which, I am ashamed to say, I have already 
forgotten. There are, also, in the case several 
autographs of the poet and two rings, sent 
thither by his son, one of them containing some of 
his hair, the other some of his wife’s ; also a 
handsome copy of the pcet’s works, and a snuff- 
box made from the wood of Alloway Kirk. 
After gazing at these relics as long as our time 
would allow, we ascended a narrow staircase with- 
in the walls,to a balcony at the base of the columns 
which support the dome of the monument. From 
this wehad a fine view of the beautiful country in 
which was nurtured that tender, graceful and yet 
manly genius, whose effusions are on the tongue of 
every Scotchman, and have commanded the ad- 
miration of all people who can read the lan- 
guage in which they were poured out. Just be- 
low us, afew rods beyond the thick hedge which 
fences the enclosure of the monument, we saw 
the bonnie Doon, running as it used to do in the 
days when Burns delighted himself in its “‘ banks 
and braes.” And not an eighth of a mile off, 
there still stood the old stone bridge where the 
witch pulled off the tail of Tam O’Shanter’s mare. 
So we hurried down, that we might tread upon 
the spot made so memorable by the Ayrshire 
bard. The gardener took us to a small grotto at 
the south side of the enclosure, in which were 
the inimitable statues of Tam O’Shanter and 
Souter Johnnie. Having laughed heartily, as 
we always must, at such homely wit and honest 
good nature, we were kindly permitted to take 
from the shrubbery, around the base of the mon- 
ument, sprigs of myrtle, holly and the Scotch 
yew, as mementoes of our visit ; and then went 
down as romantic a lane as poet could wish to 
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see, ne; deen the hestnet tien: hens, eoiten teaemammnndedeadiiiemeaitisiliiiaan ict: hee the bank of the Doon, to the famous 
old bridge that spans it. We went over the 
bridge and back again ; looked up and down the 
beautiful streem; wished we could stay longer; 
but, heeding the admonition of one of our party, 
whose time was limited, we came reluctantly 
away from the enchanting spot. Retracing our 
steps up the lane, and passing by the monu- 
ment, we came, in a few minutes, to “ Al- 
loway’ s auld haunted Kirk,” and the crowded 
grave-yard which surrounds it. The old build- 
ing is, and ’tis said has long been, roofless ; but 
the walls are entire, and the bell still hangs i in 
its place at the east end. The wood-work has 
all been carried off to make canes, snuff-boxes 
and other memorials of this celebrated spot. The 
area of the church has long been appropriated, 
by Lord Alloway and others, as burial places. 
So we were not addmitted into it; but we could 
look through a small window, and see where Tam 
O’Shanter saw the witches dancing. 

There was an old Scotchman on the ground, 
whose office it evidently was (by appointment or 
assumption) to show it to strangers. He was 
competent to the duty, for he had long lived in 
the neighborhood; he had seen Robert Burns; 
he knew Tam and Souter Jobnnie ; and had of- 
ten told the stories which visitors wish to hear; : 
and had much of the poetry of the immortal 
bard at his tongue’s end, which he repeated with 
that broad Scotch acernt that makes it doubly 
enchanting. He showed us the grave of Burn’s 
father and Souter Johnnie, and a number of the 
poet’s friends, and pointed us to several spots in 
the adjoining fields, made memorable by some 
allusions to them in Burns’s poems. But we 
could not stop to hear all he had to tell us, and, 
as we paid him a good fee, I suppose he did not 
grieve much that we spared hima part of the re- 
cital. 

From Alloway Kirk we drove through the 
town of Ayr, where is still standing, and in good 
repair, the Inn which Tam O’Shanter loved to 
frequent, and where, in front of the church, is a 
well-wrought statue of Robert Burns, and not 
far therefrom another of William Wallace. 
Scotia nourishes the memory of her heroes. 

We burried on, over a fine road, twelve miles 
through a beautiful country, to this village— 
Mauchline—where is a station on the Glasgow 
and Carlisle railroad, upon which my travelling 
companions had planned to go into Westmore- 
land. But we came here rather than to another 
station because Mauchline is the village in which 
Burns found his wife, and where he was married, 
and near which is still standing the house where 
he lived, and the fields that he cultivated three 
or four years, and where he wrote his principal 
poems. Mossgeil is the name of the place. Of 
course we went out to it, and were permitted, as 
all well-betiaved visitorsare, to look into and about 
the house and yard and barns, as much as our 
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sense of —— would allow us to. Our driver 
showed me ve I rode outside with him) thin 
and spots made'memorable by what Burns had gaid 
or done respecting them. He gave me an ae. 
count, too, of the celebration of the centennial 
birthday last January, which, here and at Ayr, 
as well as Glasgow, Edinburgh and London, was 
most enthusiastic. I asked which was the great. 
est favorite with the people of Scotland, Burng 
or Walter Scott? ‘‘O, Burns,” he exclaimed 
with great earnestness. 

Well, he brought us back to the village, and 
to this very neat, cosy inn, in time for us to take 
some much- acoded refreshment. That done, : 
Mr. J. hurried off to look after the “1 
of the party, and get their tickets for 
I walked part way to the station with theladies, 
and at the turn of the road, a most beautifal 
street, bade them “ good-bye.” It was hard to 
pait from them. They had contributed very 
much to the pleasure and profit of my tour. One 
of them, in particular, had been my travelling 
companion from Venice, through Austria, Bohe. 
mia, Saxony, Bavaria, Switzerland, Belgium, 
to Paris. But she had determined to retura 
home by the steamer of the 27th, and so was 
obliged to hurry on more rapidly than my plans 
would allow. We met unexpectedly at Rome, 
in St. Peter’s Church, under the dome ; we have 
parted here, in the land of Burns. 

Here let me take the occasion to say that I 
have been exceedingly fortunate in the compan. 
ions that I have had. They have been persons 
of my own and of other nations, but from each and 
every one I have received kindnesses that have 
made me their debtor forever. I wish par. 
ticularly to report that I have uniformly found 
the English people with whom I have travelled, 
or met transiently, courteous, obliging and social, 
I desire to record this because I was often told 
that I should find them the reverse. In several 
instances they have made the first advance; 
have proffered me some favor, and have taken 
pains to oblige me. 

I have felt sad and lonely enough the last two 
hours, but writing to you has cheered me some- 
what; but now it is time to go to the station 
and return to Glasgow, where ‘T shall soon find 
some zealous anti-slavery persons, who will seem 
to me like old friends. 

Glasgow, Aug. 23d. 

The train did not came up until fifteen min- 
utes after I reached the station. So [ took out my 
fac-smile of the orignal of the Cotter’s Saturday 
Night, and in full view of the beautifull hills 
and valleys of Ayrshire upon which the eye of 
Burns had so often dwelt with delight, I read 
this, which is one of the most exquisite poews, 
with a deeper enjoyment of its beauties than ever 
before. 

In order that I might see more of the Scotch 
people, and at thesame time save a couple of dol- 
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jars, 1 took a seat ina third-class car. It was 
flied with well-behaved persons of various 
yeial positions. Two young country squires 
nde with us fifteen or twenty miles, having 
their dogs, and their bags, full of grouse, under 
jheirseats. Not far off sat a well-dressed pretty 
sie, of seventeen, with a large frame, contain- 
ing, | supposed, a picture she had just finished 
sssome school. But, alas! right before me sat 
two Highlanders, in full costume, each with a 
bagpipe, upon which they played most of the time 
yith stentorian lungs, making music about as 
sgreeable as that of a large locust in a hot sum- 
mer'sday, accompanied by astout boy blowing a 
uash‘vine trumpet. Nevertheless, I am alive 
god well, and truly yours, S. J. May. 


GENIUS AND LABoR.—Alexander Hamilton 
once said to an intimate friend :—‘ Men give 
me some credi: for genius. All the genius that 
[have lies just in this: When I have a subject 
inhand, I study it profoundly. Day and night 
itis before me. I explore it in all its bearings. 
My mind becomes pervaded with it. Then 
the effort which I make is what the people are 
pleased to call the fruits of genius. It is the 
fruit of labor and thought. 


No tree bears fruit in autumn, unleas they 
blossom in the spring. To the end that our age 
may be profitable, and laden with ripe fruit, let 
all endeavor that our youth may be studious, 
and flowered with the blossoms of learning and 
knowledge. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Evrops.—A recent mail from Europe brought ad- 
vices respecting the present unsettled condition of 
affairs in Europe, by which it appears that none can 
forsee how the difficulties attendant on the Italian 
question can be settled, or what will be the result of 


the Zurich Conference. It is evident that the various 
sovereigns are alarmed, being apvrehensive of a gen- 
eral war. England, it is said, has no Power to depend 
on, excepting Germany, and being favorable to the 
Reform movement in Italy, she knows not how to act 
between the two, as she is fearful of losing the friend- 
ship of the one in the advocacy of the cause of the 
other. Russia, who, since the Crimean war, has had 
no more Continental alliances, awaits events, before 
coming tO a decision as to what part she will take; 
and, with the view of acting intelligently, the Emperor 
has ordered his Ministers from the principal Courts to 
join him at Warsaw, in order to give him ample in- 
formation on the state of the respective countries to 
which they are diplomatically assigned. 


Inp1ans.—The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, has 
returned to Washington, after an absence of six weeks, 
during which time he made arrangements for treaties 
with the Sacs and Foxes, of the Mississippi, and with 
the Kaw Indians, of Kansas. He also visited nearly 
all the Indian tribesin Kansas and Nebraska. He ex- 
presses gratification at the result of his numerous in- 
terviews with them, and says they are anxious to 
adopt the customs of civilized life, as they can no 
longer depend on the chase. 
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Cuina.—The China mail had reached England, and 
the details of the news state that the American Min- 
ister had been courteously received at Pekin, and ex- 


pected to be able to send home the ratified treaty by 
the next mail. 


Prrsta.—It is stated in proof that the Persian Gov- 
ernment is inclined to introduce the improvements for 
European civilization ; that workmen have begun to 
pave the streets of Teheran. 


ASTEROIDS NEAR Mercury.—M. Leverrier, the dis- 
coverer of Neptune, has been engaged lately in study- 
ing aberrations of the planet Mercury. He finds that 
they must be due to the existence of small asteroids, 
and he calls on his brother astronomers to assist in 
discovering them. The total eclipse of the sun in 
July, 1860, will afford an extraordinarily favorable op- 
portunity for this. Photograpby affords a means of 
recording instantaneously whatever phenomena may 
appear. 


Accipent.—A terrible accident happened at 7 
o’clock, on the 26th inst. in the evening, to the steamer 
New World, of the People’s Line, while on her way 
from this city to Albany. She was opposite Tubby 
Hook, about twelve miles from New York, when the 
engineer was startled by the ringing of the alarm bell. 
He was in the fire room at the time, and, instantly 
springing towards the machinery, saw that it was out 
of order, and, stopping the engines, gave orders to the 
firemen to put out the fires, but before this could be 
done the walking beam broke, and in its course took 
the piston roc along with it. These carried the rest 
of the machinery with them, which fell, breaking 
through the bottom of the steamer with a heavy crash. 


Frrtser Detaits.—The steamer New World still 
lies pretty nearly in the same position that she did 
when the accident of Wednesday evening occurred. 

She is floating a little and fastened by anchors, and 
up to the present time, (14 P. M) a large number of 
men and several steam tugs have been engaged in at- 
tempting to raise her. As far as heard from, no lives 
have been lost; and it is not believed by the company 
that any person was injured. 

The injury to the steamer is not so great as was at 
first supposed, and it is expected that in a few days 
the men engaged will have succeeded in placing her 
on the dry dock for repairs. She will not run again 
tbis fall. 

Numbers of persons called at the office of the com- 
pany during yesterday, to ascertain what had become 
of certain of their acquaintances whom they had not 
heard from. A great many of these have giice been 
reported all right and unbarmed. There remain a 
few cases, however, not yet cleared up.—N. YF. Post. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 


Firour anpD Mgat.—There is but little shipping de- 
mand for Flour. Sales of 200 barrels of good super- 
fine at $5 25 per barrel, which is now the general 
asking rate. There is a fair home consumption de- 
mand at $5 25 up to5 75 for common and extra 
brands; $5 75 a6 50 for extra family, and 6 50 a7 
for fancy lots. Nothing is doing in Rye Flour or Corn 
Meal, and little or none to operate in. 

Grarx.—Wheat isin demand. Sales of good Penn- 
sylvania and Southern Red at $1 30 a 1 32, and 
white at $1 39 a1 40. Rye is in good demand at 90 
cents for Pennsylvania and 86 cents for Delaware 
Corn is active; sales of 2000 bushels yellow at 96c, 
ana 95c in store. New Corn is selling at 75 a 80 cts. 
Oats—1200 bushels Southern sold at 42 cents afloat. 
No change in Barley or Barley Malt. 
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of fair and good quality at $5 25 per 64 lbs. No 


change in Timothy or Flaxseed. 








] OTICE.—A Friend in Maryland has a tract of up- 
wards of one thousand acres of Land, about one 
half of which is cleared, the balance in wood, mostly 
chestnut. Said land lies in Prince George’s county, 
Md., about 22 miles from the city of Baltimore, and 
18 miles from Wasbington City, D. C. 

The Washington and Baltimore Rail Road runs for 
more than a mile within 1} miles from the tract, in 
which distance there are two Depots or Switches- 
Contees and Muirkirk. The village of Laurel is about 
2 miles east of the tract; Sandy Spring Meeting is 
about 7 miles north; and Indian Spring about 8 miles 
south. The neighborhood is remarkably healthy— 
the water being most excellent. 

There are very few slaves in this part of the county. 

The owner is willing to dispose of this property on 
very favorable terms to a body of eight or ten young 
Friends who may want a farm in an improving part 
of the country. It will be expected that the Friends 
produce certificates of industrious and thrifty habits, 
none else will suit, For further information enquire of 

Tromas B. Lonestrets, & 
Dittwyn Parrisa, 
Philadelphia. 


\ ANTED—A situation as teacher, by Mary Emma 
Satterthwaite. Address 
10 mo. 29—4 t. Denton, Caroline co., Md. 


fj.WO YOUNG WOMEN, members of the Suciety of 
Friends, are desirous of situations as teachers in 
families where they would make themselves otherwise 
useful, or would engage as assistant teachers in estab- 
lished schools. Apply at the office of the Intelligencer. 
10th mo. 29—2m. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

) YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Winter Session 
of this institution will commence on the 14th of 11th 
mo. next, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
charges. 

For further particulars, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 24—3 m. 





),.ATON ACADEMY, Kennett Square, Chester Co., 

‘4 Pennsylvania. 

The Fourth Term of this Institution, under the 
charge of the present proprietor, will open for the re- 
ception of pupils of both sexes, on Second day, the 
31st of 10th mo. next, and continue in session twenty 
weeks. 

The course of instruction will embrace all the 
branches of a thorough English education, the higher 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences illustrated, the Latin, 
Greek, French and German Languages, and Drawing. 

For terms and particulars, see Circulars, which will 
be forwarded to the address of every person request- 
ing the same, upon application to 

WILLIAM CHANDLER, Principal & Proprietor. 
orto WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, Principal Instructor. 
RUTHANNA JACKSON, 
or to Maaete B. Jackson, }assntants, 
Cartes B. LAMBoRN, 
9mo. 10, ’59,-2m 


onndn GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 


YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to com- 
mence the next Session of this Institution on the lst of 
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The demand for Cloverseed continues dull; sales.| 11th month, 1859. 


9 mo 3, 2m. 












Terms $60 for 20 weeks ; no ex. 
tras, except for the Latin and Greek Languages 
which will be $5 each. For Reference and further 
particulars inquire for Circular of 
BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester Co. Pa, 













—_—__ i ___ ae 
‘LDRIDGES HILL’ BOARDING SCHOOL FoR | 
YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES##will open its Winer (§ VOL. X 
Session 11 mo Ist. —_- 
Terms $70 per session of 20 weeks. For particu. EDIT 





lars address the Principal for a circular. 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridges Hill Salem County, N. J. 
8 mo 273 m. 












f]‘HE BANKSDALE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR) 
GIRLS, will be reopened the 14th of 11th month 
































and be continued twenty weeks. The course of study Five Do 
will comprise the @itigl English branches and Draws HF Comm 
ing. Terms $60. § wey Botte ofe 
For further information apply to ELIZA HEACOOK, the p 
Jenkintown, Montgomery Co. Penn. fice w 
8mo. 27 3m. cents pe 
PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, FoR Bota gO" 
SEXES, Loudon Co., Va. The next session will § ~ ~ 
commence the 3d of 10th mo. A CE 
Terms $115 for 40 weeks, payable quarterly in ad. 
vance. Languages and Drawings extra. 
It is hoped that Friends interested will avail them. 
selves of the preference by entering pupils early, Ap- Beli 
ply, for particulars, to . eopl 
GEO. A. NEWBOLD, ‘ores 
Purcelville, Loudon Go,, Va. aR, 
sth mo. 6, 1859.—6m. , o' 
eee eeiaeeae eae eal earasieinceSene EE anne or rrie 
YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS. § nq op] 
The niuth session of Byberry Boarding School, Se ane 
taught by Jane, Anne and Mary S. Hillborn, will _— 
commence on the first Second-day of Tenth month, ‘Some 
1859, and continue forty weeks without intermission, mind 1 
(including two terms of 20 weeks each.) The course J resolve 





of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 

English education. 4 
Terms $60 per session of 20 weeks, one half payable 

in advance. For circulars containing further pai ticu- 


lars address 
JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa. 










8th mo. 7—3m. 


science iaianeaiagsiiiia dic iailiilaaiaeeiiiaa 
UCKS COUNTY MALE AND FEMALE ACADE- 
MY.—Boarders taken by the year at reduced 
rates. Autumn Quarter of 12 weeks,*commences of 
the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, on the 
7th of 11th mo. Charges for board and English 
branches, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter i: $66. 
75 cents deducted per week, for such as @@ absent 
from sixth day to second day, without washing. Bills 
payable, one-half in advance, and no deduction for 
lost time, less than a a week at onetime. Day schol- 
ars, English branches, from 50 cents to 70 cents per 
week, 

Extra charges for each twelve weeks, Latin, Greek, 
French, Pencilling. and Pellis work, each $2.00; 
Water Colors, Monochromatic, Colored Crayons, Ori- 
ental, and Grecian Painting, each $2.50; reading, 
Books only, furnished free of charge. Other books 
furnished if desired, and charged for, according to the 
care taken of them. SAMUEL BATCHELDER, A. M. 

Principal. * 

Attleborw’, Bucks Co., 5th mo., 28, 1859. 6m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’a Bank 






















